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and tolerance, has not prevailed in conflicts law more than in
foreign affairs.
All considered, the further we extend our comparative sur-
vey, the less doubt can subsist about the need for a total recon-
sideration of the international purpose and the undeveloped
resources of this branch of law. The time has passed when we
may rest satisfied to state a rule and to regret it. Not that the
premature legislation or halfhearted treaty making, familiar
to the last decades, should be advocated. What this book is
intended to suggest is a patient and concerted world-wide dis-
cussion determined to relieve the present chaos. I am con-
vinced that large results must not be deferred to a remote
future. The legal profession has great power and deserves
great confidence. If it decided to consider conflicts law as a
matter of general interest and gave it its unbiased attention,
much might be obtained that now seerns Utopian. I am par-
ticularly hopeful of the lawyers in the United States.
According to the program, I have regarded my foremost
task to be the collection and grouping of the significant rules,
theories, critical views, and proposals, and the cases animated
by them. This task is comprehensive and worth-while enough
to dictate sacrifices. It has not been possible to spare the reader
and myself tedious enumerations and many a mosaic of in-
coherent pieces, and I have had to renounce historical and
theoretical developments. Neither is there space to describe
at length the institutions of private law that are the subject
matter of the conflicts rules. This compulsory limitation is the
more regrettable, as common law lawyers have not been in-
troduced to the concepts of civil law as European lawyers
were informed of Anglo-American institutions during the
period between the two wars,
I have also restricted my own critical appraisals, and I have
doubted whether any recommendations for the future should
be added. Yet, in view of the personal encouragement that I